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ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE COMING 
REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION 


Wirx the terrifying news of the atomic bomb man- 

kind has come at long last to the final stretch of the 
readful “race between education and catastrophe.” 
Encompassed within this pregnant discovery is the 
result of four centuries and more of scientific re- 
warch. The Age of Steam, the Age of Oil, the Age 
i Electricity—each is at an end. Before the human 
race lies a future whose outlines not even the most 
For better 
it for worse we have just lunged through the gate- 
y into a New World. 


warfare 


ling imagination ean begin to trace. 


The specter of haunts us with terror. 


That there will be no more lengthy wars is evident. 
Jet planes now in production, flying at a speed 
ilready approaching that of sound, or deadly rockets 
lymg far more swiftly may obliterate the major 
aties of an entire nation in a lightning holocaust. 
ithe ight of these faets, “armed forces as we now 
Baldwin ob- 





sow them become obsolete,” Hanson 
erves. “Mass econseript armies, great navies, piloted 
planes, have, perhaps, become a part of history, the 
‘ow, long, tortured history of man’s ascent from the 
wud." With this revolution in warfare upon us, 
what meaning can we draw from our debates over 


he need for compulsory peacetime military training? 


Vhat place is there in the future for a gigantic fleet 
' plodding warships? We do not yet know the 


The New York Times, August 8, 1945, p. 4. 





By 
LEWIS PAUL TODD 


DANBURY (CONN.) STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


But we do know that 
a new factor has been added to the equation of war- 


answers to these questions. 


fare, and that the entire problem must be reworked. 

It is difficult to realize that the electrifying an- 
nouncement of this new source of power did not in- 
stantly end this war and unite men of every nation 
in the determination to end all wars and construct a 
new and better world.? 
every living thing on the face of this planet depends 


For obviously the fate of 


upon the use to which we turn our discovery. The 
control of atomic energy is a fact which irrevocably 
transcends state boundaries, outworn concepts of 
national sovereignty, differences of race, language, 
and creed. Divisions among men must be replaced by 
understanding and friendship. 
problems by the method of force must forever be 
eliminated from men’s very thoughts. As Thomas 


The solution of social 


?aine wrote in another connection these many years 
ago, “The period of debate is ended.” We face 
immediately the problem of harnessing and control- 
ling the terrific power that has been unleashed by the 
discovery of atomie energy. Not words but thought- 
ful and immediate action will determine whether man 
himself is to live or perish. 

2 This sentence was written on Tuesday, August 7, just 
two days after the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. On August 14, the Japanese capitulated. 
Apparently the bomb did help to end the war. It re 
mains to be seen whether it will unite men of every nation. 
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3ut to act simply because we are goaded by fear 
like all 


civilization is to 


will be suicidal. This is true because fear, 
emotions, inhibits and if 


survive it will be only because intelligence has been 


reason, 


adopted as the guiding principle of human conduct. 
Our actions must be directed by a positive incentive. 
With the energy of countless billions of mechanical 
slaves at his command, man ean realize the Four 
Freedoms to a degree which a short time ago was 
inconceivable. There is literally energy to burn— 
energy to build better homes, energy to provide ade- 
quate clothing and an abundance of food, energy to 
release man from daily toil and give him time to live 
creatively in the world of mind and syirit. 

Here is a challenge which education alone can meet, 
for the race, as H. G. Wells warned, is “between 
education and catastrophe.” By education we mean, 
of course, all those channels of communication that 
shape man from the cradle to the grave—the school, 
church, press, radio, and motion picture. In this 
article, however, our concern is with the public ele- 
mentary and secondary school and the college. What 
changes must be made in our curricula? What re- 





forms must be hastened? 

Let it be said without the slightest hesitation that 
the social sciences must become the keystone, more, 
the arch itself, of public education. And let it be 
said with equal assurance that the increased time we 
devote to the study of human relations must be taken 
from the physical sciences. Although our interest 
in the physical world has been quickened by the 
marvelous technical developments of recent years, 
particularly those of wartime, we must resist popular 
pressure to give ever larger portions of our curricu- 
lum to the science program. We shall do well to 
consider the implications of the proposal that for 
man’s own good all inventions should be curbed for 
a generation in order that men may learn to use for 
decent ends the technical developments at their com- 
mand. The proposal has no merit as a solution. It 
does, however, reveal the crucial issue confronting 
education: the wide gap between man’s ability to 
solve the problems of the physical universe and his 
While the 
tyranny of ignorance, prejudice, superstition, and 
bigotry has been eliminated from the laboratory, we 
have made no serious attempts to abolish it from 


utter inability to solve social problems. 


the world where men live and work side by side. 

As the direct result of this hiatus, we have the 
insane spectacle of man’s triumphs over physical 
This 
is the lesson we must learn from the bombing of 
Hiroshima. And the revolution which the 
bomb has precipitated in the world of science must 


forces being employed to destroy man himself. 
atomic 


be matched by a revolution of equal foree in the 
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world of human relationships. Seientists nq lay 
men alike have no rational choice but to subordina 

. 7 
the test tube and the slide rule to the task of reor 
ganizing the world of polities, economics, religion 


But ti 
ondu 
Social 


ene 


and social relations upon a moral foundation T ‘hen 

° . ‘ y aa 
do less will be to lose everything. That is why y, « des 
must begin in the publie school to place first thin out 


first, to teach youth that man’s greatest Victory is ng 
the conquest of nature, but the conquest of ignoraneg 
and greed and selfishness. 

How must education be revolutionized? By ty 
speedy integration of our curricula around a directing 
moral principle. Men must be freed from their juory 
confusion, from the sort of confusion that led thy 
chief of the United States Strategie Air Forces ;, 
announce to the press that the effects of the atonig 
bomb were “good.’’* To be accurate, he should hay 
said that the effects of the bomb were “devastating” 
According to what moral standards can we refer t 
the hideous destruction of scores of thousands of 
human beings as “good”? The terms “good” aj 
“evil” are moral terms, while force is measured by 

And if our standard of 
our announced 


alvat 


SEL 
E} 


THE 
nany 
go a 

uspie 
pf this 
fetail 

pelecter 
ge or 
nnd th 
be cree 


or the 


mathematical formulae. 
“rood” and “evil” is 
namely, the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedony ern ba 
then the bombing of Hiroshima was effective bt m. J 
evil. Pile every scientific conquest of nature me 
upon another to reach the heavens, and we shall stil 
Scientific progress becowas 


war alms 


final 
pducati 
{ edu 


find no “good” in them. 
“good” only when men learn to use it in a worthy 
cause, Which, in the world of 1945, presumably meas 


ague 


he lon 





the application of the Four Freedoms to human liByont » 
throughout the earth. We shall continue to trai nualitie 
engineers, but we shall exercise wisdom only if Tess of 
teach everyone—mechanical engineers, doctors, |a¥- In 01 
yers, and all other occupational groups—to suborly job, 
nate every activity to the job of social engineerin. fies d 
The revolution in education will come when we teat mmen 
youth to measure the “good” life in terms of decaitia), dis 


social relations rather than by algebraic equations ("HRtory. se 





the dollar symbol. sures V 
To the desire to live for others we must couple Hvar fo 
ability to live with others. Observe a group of thot ren 
year-old children and their inability to play WMR(nited 
each other. Observe a debate in Congress as V0lC@HRto rebu 
rise and recriminations are substituted for reasousbl will sey 
argument. Observe the breakdown of rational ri-@iMinternat 
tions between nations and the outburst of that vt & 
lence men call war. Why must this be? Simpy ae 
because the art of living by the rules of reason 3 MPehildhoo 
difficult art which men have never taken the trouble tangs 


master. 


Science, or the application of reason (0 UBStates y 
solution of problems, we have in the physical wot 


in Germ 
and tea 
geies wh 
since M. 
complete 


3 Reported in The New York Times, August 10, 1 
p..1. 
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Bit to speak of the half-hearted study of human 
onduct as “social science” is grossly misleading. 
‘cial prejudice we have in abundance. Social 
ence is Waiting to be born. And it will be born 
yen the schools begin to learn that the curriculum 
. jesigned, not merely to enable youth to study 
yout things, but to teach them to act intelligently. 
jlvation lies along lines directly opposed to those 


SELECTIVE SERVICE FOR 
ERMAN EDUCATION’ 


Tue importance of the teacher in post-Hitler Ger- 
many can hardly be exaggerated. When not too long 
aes school was begun in Aachen under American 
puspices, everybody seemed to realize the significance 
of this experiment. Newspapers described in great 
jetail the physieal circumstances, the instructors 
selected, and the reaction of the children in various 
ye groups. It was clear that this was only a start, 
pnd that more edueational institutions would have to 
be created. But to do for a nation what was done 
for the remnants of one town requires a general pat- 
tern based on a thorough understanding of the prob- 
em. Aims must be defined the way our seven c¢ar- 
al principles define the aims of our secondary 
pucation. Criteria must be set up for the selection 
and methods to achieve these 
fague experimentation might well be dangerous in 
he long run. I therefore asked myself: What do I 
want a teacher in Germany to be like? What basic 
ualities and characteristics should he have regard- 
less of the edueational level of his school? 

In order to know what kind of men one wants for 
2 job, one must know the job. Our Armed Forces 
have defeated the Wehrmacht. Our Military Gov- 
mment is busy stripping Germany of its war poten- 
tial, dismantling its faetories, and dissolving its mili- 
lary, semimilitary, and political agencies. These mea- 
sures will make it impossible for Germany to wage 
war for a long time to come; but our troops will 
hot remain in Kurope forever. Big industry in the 
United States and elsewhere may find it expedient 
to rebuild German industry to a degree in which it 
will serve its purpose, but possibly too much for 
international safety. For all we know, an apparently 


f educators aims. 





















The 


ent 


author of this article is an immigrant who 
| the United States in 1937, having spent his 
udhood in Germany. When Hitler came into power 
i¢ was studying law at the University of Berlin. After 
‘ving in Franee and Holland he came to the United 
‘ates where he obtained a degree in French and an M.A. 
German literature. He was working on his doctorate 
and teaching at the University of California at Los An- 
ees when he was drafted. He has been in the Army 
‘nee March, 1943, and upon his discharge he hopes to 
“mplete his education and enter the field of teaching. 


ere. 
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suggested in The New York Times history test of 
three years ago with its devotion to mechanical 
memorization and its neglect of the tools of thought. 

The coming revolution in education will find its 
dynamics in the cultivation of the moral and the 
intellectual behavior of man. To desire good, and 
to be able to realize his heart’s desire, this must be 
the goal of civilized man.* 


By 
ROLF N. LINN 


U. S. ARMY 


harmless product of the land may yield explosives in 
the near future. And so, quite aside from any ideo- 
logical consideration, it will be desirable and neces- 
sary to change Germany from a country which ean- 
not wage war into one that does not want to wage 
war. This goes beyond the function of military gov- 
ernment. Press, film, radio, art, and polities will all 
have a share in this ambitious program, but formal 
education alone can insure its success for the future. 

Calling the program ambitious seems an understate- 
ment. For years we have been puzzled by all sorts 
of questions: How could Hitler fool not only the 
masses but also the intelligentsia? How did it happen 
that nobody in Germany protested, took to the hills, 
or formed an underground movement? What, aside 
from a devilishly perfect organization, accounts for 
Naziism pervading the life of a nation so thoroughly 
as to change it in its minutest details? We know the 
answer without fully understanding it. 
Weltanschauung: an _ all-inclusive the 
world and of life. Laughing at the high-sounding 
phrases of a Rosenberg and his myth is all right, 
but it does not help. Pointing out the lies in the 
old Nazi propaganda line does not detract from its 
rhapsodie qualities. Shuddering at the 
committed in Buchenwald moral 
toward the devastating results of a 
prehended. 
and other manifestations of an unscrupulous popula- 
tion policy leads us nowhere. The evil concept of 
Naziism is as broad as any world-shaking philosophy 
ever conceived by a human brain; and all single fac- 
tors representing it are part of a plan. And this 
plan contains also the wry features of idealism and 
all other elements necessary to make not only converts 
but zealots out of innocent, impressionable adoles- 
cents. 
make it acceptable, but it is no longer the same mur- 
der. 
compared with a Thug who sacrifices a traveling mer- 


Naziism is a 
concept of 


eruelties 
attitude 
‘ause not com- 


proves a 


Being indignant about the Lebensborn 


Murder is bad; turning it into a rite does not 


A highway killer in this hemisphere cannot be 


4 The author regrets that limitations of space prevent 
him from outlining a program based upon these two 
dynamic principles, 
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chant to his snake-erowned goddess, Kali. That is 
why deriding Naziism will not do. The teacher will 
have to replace what he destroyed, concept for con- 
cept; uprooting Fascism he will have to plant Democe- 
racy. 

The teacher, therefore, must be a believer in democ- 
racy. Beyond that, he must have a keener awareness 
of what democracy means than is necessary for people 
in an already established democratic society. And he 
must be eloquent. He must be able to put into words 
the ideas of the Bill of Rights, for it will be his fune- 
tion to point out to his students that laws glorifying 
the state at the expense of individual freedom and 
dignity cannot be moral. The doctrine, “All for the 
state,” under which so many sins were virtues must 
give way to the doctrine of, “The state by and for 
man,” under which a crime against the nation is 
only that which harms society and human inter- 
course. ; 

Awareness of the things we all feel vaguely and 
live constantly is the first requirement; enthusiasm 
is the second. Dry facts, logical thinking, even im- 
mediate noticeable benefits, do not convince young 
people and often fail to overcome the skepticism of 
the older generation. But it will be startling and 
effective when the Germans see that one can put his 
heart into values quite different from those they have 
been bombarded with for years. Where democracy 
as truth may not find followers it may gain disciples 
because of its beauty and élan. 

What knowledge do I expect the educator in Ger- 
many to have? Will 


The answer is, No. 


mastery of his subject be 
enough ? Except for the church, 
he will have none of the allies the American teacher 
has. Family, neighbors, and national taditions are 
all neutrals at best, and frequently they are enemies. 
That is why the teacher of German children must 
know the German character and be familiar with 


Bare nm te os 4s 
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Germany’s cultural past. If he is, he will he ab 
‘ i _ a ie 

to muster allies in German history, literature, ay 


and seience. Germany is still a nation, Pride in 
national achievements, so cleverly exploited by Goch, 
bels, must become a tool of re-education. |; vill 
not do at all to tell a people that they were not 
Nor should the yalye 


of industriousness, cleanliness, and skill be minimized 


courageous when they were. 


They are good things if used aright, and all they nee 
is direction. One cannot claim that Kleist was not 
a poet, for he was one, although, because of his fay. 
ily background and because of Napoleon, he wrote 
works glorifying the Prussian spirit. Nothing jy 
history can be ignored, but putting the stress on th, 
right things will give the Germans a new coneept of 
themselves and therewith change them. In Schiller. 
Goethe, and Lessing there is ethical thought al] the 
world can accept. The Nazis did not like them yer 
much. A new Germany will be glad to discover the, 
again. Ribbentrop was not the only foreign minister: 
Stresemann was one, too. Only the well-informed 
teacher can look at the German past in the right per. 
spective. Only he can afford not to hide the spirit 
of Potsdam because he ean offer the spirit of Weina 

These, then, are the basic requirements for tly 
teacher in the new Germany. He must be a believe 
in peace and democracy, and he must be an eloquent 
He must know Germany 
And like other 
good teachers, he must know his subjects and teach- 
This is a rather big order, but it seeus 
And since 


so many of his type will be needed, it may well bk 


and enthusiastic believer. 
and the Germans, present and past. 


ing methods. 
imperative that he be and know all that. 


worth our trouble to look for him everywhere; in 
Germany; in our prisoner-of-war camps; among our 
immigrants including those in the Armed Forces; in 
Switzerland; and in Austria—look for him and pr- 


pare him for the great task ahead. 





DELEGATES OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
THE LONDON CONFERENCE 

THE American delegates to the London Conference, 

which meets on November 1 to effect the “Educational, 

Scientific, and Cultural Organization of the United 

Nations,” the Department of 


State, October 19, as follows: 


were announced by 


Archibald MacLeish, former assistant secretary of state, 
chairman; William Benton, assistant secretary of state, 
and formerly vice-president of the University of Chicago ; 
Arthur H. Compton, chancellor, Washington University 
(St. Louis), and Nobel prizeman; Harlow Shapley, di- 
rector, Harvard College Observatory; Chester E. Merrow, 


member of the House of Representatives from New 


Hampshire, member HR Committee on Foreign Affais 
and formerly dean, Vermont Junior College (Montpelie'); 


James E. Murray, senator from Montana, chairmat, 


Senate Committee on Education and Labor; George »: 
Stoddard, New York state commissioner of educatil, 

. ea . Sa iy’ ‘¥V 
and president-elect, University of Illinois; and ©. 


dred Thompson, dean, Vassar College. 
“Advisers” to the official delegates will be: 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Eduee 
tion; Harriet W. Elliott, dean of women, the Univers 
of North Carolina; Herbert Emmerich, director, publ 
administration, Clearing House, Chicago; Luthe! Hl 
vans, Librarian of Congress; Grayson N. Kefauve', 
dean, School of Education, Stanford University, 
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tant to the Department of State, and U. S. delegate 
th Conference of Allied Ministers of Education; 
Waldo Leland, director, American Council of Learned 
Alexander Meiklejohn, former president, Am- 
ae Frank Schlagle, president, NEA, and 
verintendent of schools, Kansas City (Kans.); and 
orge Shuster, president, Hunter College (New York 


Societies ; 


College; 


6 
Cty . 

Notwithstanding the very high distinction and 
dearly representative character of many of the men 
nd women named on these two lists, there seem to 
be some inexplicable hiatuses. One wonders, for ex- 

ple, why so important an organization as the 
American Council on Education is not specifically 
represented. Even more serious, when one considers 
the task of the London Conference in respect of 
world education, is the failure to find the name of 
t least one of the three outstanding authorities in 
parative education, all of whom happen to be 
American citizens. These three men are, in order 

f seniority in age, Paul Monroe, Stephen Duggan, 
and I. L. Kandel. They are well known to the edu- 
cational authorities of the principal European coun- 
tries, the Latin-American countries, and the countries 
of the Near East and the Far East.—W. C. B. 


(H 


POSTWAR CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL 
STAFFS CONTINUE 


Tue end of the war has brought many changes in 
the educational pietute, not the least interesting of 
which is the shift in teaching personnel. Many per- 
sous who have seen service in the Armed Forees are 
returning to campuses throughout the country. On 
the other hand, an almost equal number are leaving 
our shores for duties in Army university study cen- 
ters on both sides of the world. 

At the University of Kansas, four Smiths have been 
released from service: H. T. U. Smith, professor of 
geology, who has been engaged in interpreting aerial 
photographs for the geological survey, military divi- 

n, Washington (D. C.); Lieutenant Colonel George 
Baxter Smith, dean, School of Education, who has 
been with the G-3 section, 15th Army Headquarters, 
vermany; James B. Smith, professor of law, who has 
been working with the judge advocate general’s office 
it Washington; and Mapheus Smith, associate pro- 
‘essor of sociology, who has been assistant director 
| statisties and research in the Selective Service Bu- 
teau in Washington. 

N. A. Christensen, dean, Division of Engineering, 
who has served as chief, research branch, Division of 
Urdnance, Research, and Development, Army Service 
Forces, Aberdeen (Md.); Adrian R. Legault, assist- 
‘nt professor of civil engineering, who has been serv- 
iz as an ordnance engineer, Aberdeen; Dwight F. 
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Gunder, associate professor of civil engineering, now 
on a mission to the Pacific; Joseph Pinsky, associate 
professor of mechanical engineering, serving as head 
of the rocket-launching group, Aberdeen; and J. H. 
Scofield, associate professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, assistant director of the Naval air-experiment 
station, Philadelphia, will shortly return to Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts. 

William C. Frierson and George B. Johnston, as- 
sistant professors of English, who were both majors 
in the Army; John F. Ramsey, associate professor of 
history, who served as senior historian with the Air 
Intelligence staff, War Department; and Melvin Valk, 
assistant professor of German, formerly with the 
OWI, are back at the University of Alabama. 

At Kent (Ohio) State University, Lieutenant Dewey 
F. Barich, USNR, has returned to his post as pro- 
fessor of industrial arts and head of the department; 
Captain Herbert W. Wilber has been reappointed 
professor of accounting and head of the department; 
and Technical Sergeant Raymond K. Moran has been 
reappointed instructor in commerce. 

Duke University (Durham, N. C.) reports the re- 
turn of William M. Gibson to his post as assistant 
professor of political science, after three years of ser- 
vice as a lieutenant commander in the Navy. Rabbi 
Morris Kertzer has resumed his duties as associate 
professor of Jewish religion, School of Religion, State 
University of Iowa, after more than two years as 
chaplain with the First Army in Italy. 

Lieutenant Dorothea Wyatt, who had been an aca- 
demie officer in the training of women officers for the 
Coast Guard, has resumed her duties as associate pro- 
fessor of history at Goucher College; Dorothy Wal- 
lace, who had been working on a research-develop- 
ment project for the government, has returned as 
assistant professor of chemistry and of physiology 
and hygiene. 

Major Merritt M. Chambers, chief of the historical 
section, AAF Training Command, Forth Worth, who 
has been honorably discharged, retaining his commis- 
sion and rank and subject to recall at any time during 
the present emergency, has been named assistant di- 
rector of the study of the implications of the Armed 
Forces’ Educational and Civilian Training Program, 
which is under the direction of Alonzo G. Grace, com- 
missioner of education for Connecticut, as reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, September 29. 

The following persons have been appointed to 
teaching posts in the various study centers set up by 
the Army: William E. Drake, professor of education, 
University of Missouri, and Leslie Whale, special in- 
structor in education, Wayne University (Detroit), 
are at Shrivenham (England). Pfe. Robert J. Dar- 
ling, formerly a member of the staff of the West- 
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hampton Beach (N. Y.) High School, has been ap- 
pointed professor of government and polities in Rain- 
(Zellsee, Austria). Harvey A. And- 
State Teachers College (Bloomsburg, 
England and 
dean of instruction, State 
Pa.), is also in ser- 


bow University 
russ, president, 
Pa.), is to divide his time between 
France, and Earl Wright, 
Teachers College (Shippensburg, 
vice in the European Theater, as are John B. Whit- 
ton, associate professor of politics, and Edward L. 
Hubler, associate of English, Princeton 
University. Buford L. Pickens, assistant professor of 
art, Wayne University, is at the University of Flor- 
ence; Albert Van Eerden, assistant professor of Ger- 
man, Princeton University, is with the psychological- 
warfare division of the Army in Salzburg (Austria) ; 
and W. Frederick Stohlman, 
art and archaeology, Princeton University, is with the 
staff of the OWI in Rome. 


protessor 


associate professor of 


THE CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY BE- 
GINS THE PUBLICATION OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL UNITS 

Tue Consumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals is now 
bringing out the first units of its unit texts addressed 
to high-school pupils. It is believed that this series 
will prove a valuable source of fresh and important 
eurriculum material, much of it largely neglected in 
the past. 

The units are a product of a three-year period of 
research and development. Before publication, every 
number of the series will have been checked for ac- 
curacy of content by many experts. To insure ob- 
jectivity and a fair, balanced treatment of contro- 
versial issues, the copy will have been checked with 
representatives of all the main interested parties. 
And most of the units will have been classroom-tested 
for teachableness. 

The first of the series is a 67-page text, aiming to 
arouse an awareness of consumer problems and op- 
portunities, create a sense of purpose in consumer 
education, and aid teachers and pupils in co-operative 
planning. Its effectiveness has been demonstrated in 
experimental classrooms. The booklets are attrac- 
tively illustrated and covered, and written in a fresh, 
interesting style. A feature of the unit is Appendix 
B, “A Definition of Consumer Education,” 
to the teacher. 


addressed 
“Learning to Use Advertising,” a 107-page text, is 
the second of the series unit and has just been issued. 
Viewing advertising as information essential to the 
how the con- 


consumer, it attacks two key problems: 


sumer can best use advertising; and how advertising 
can be made more usable. 

Woven into the discussion of these main problems 
historical background, 


is a wealth of with accounts 
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of the movements to increase the truthfulness and 
informativeness of advertisements—movements spon- 
sored by government, by consumer groups, and by 
industry itself. Actually, the unit becomes a cas 
study of our government and our economy in action, 
and of the formulation of policy in a smanen. 
Many activities are suggested to bring the studey 
into direct contact with advertising and Sinem is in 
his own environment and to guide him to addeg 
sources of information. 

Orders for either or both units may be addresseq 
to the Consumer Education Study, National Associa. 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th § 
NW, Washington 6. Price: 25 cents a copy (with 
discounts up to one third en quantity orders). 

Thomas H. Briggs, professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is director of 
the CES; Fred T. Wilhelms is associate director, [py 
addition to Dr. Briggs as chairman, members of the 
administrative committee are Francis L. Bacon, Paul 
E. Elicker, Hugh H. Stewart, and John E. Elwood, 


ON THE PREVALENCE OF CONTROVERSIES 
IN THE MENTAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
A. M. Wituers in one of this week’s “Shorter 

Papers” speaks of the “house of professional edu- 

cation” as “divided against itself.” He regrets espe- 

cially that professors of education, or some of them 
at least, try to camouflage this lack of unity by “maiv- 
taining a semblance of harmony” and fail to set forth 

“with full effectiveness what is in their own minds.” 
As a one-time professor of education, the present 

writer fully agrees with Dr. Withers’s charge that 
there are radical differences of opinion within the pro- 
fessional group. It is possible, too, that some men- 
bers of the group are got so frank as they might be 
in speaking their own minds when to do so would be 
to express individual or small-minority opinions. In 
education, as in other fields of endeavor, there 1s au 
economic advantage in “going with the crowd.” | 

At basis, however, the situation is not essentially 
different from that which prevails in other fields o! 
the mental and social sciences. A few examples may 
be in place. 

Psychology still has its “schools” representing di- 
vergent theories. It would be difficult indeed to poi! 
to a single so-called “law” of psychology upon which 
all psychologists would agree. Reputable professors 
of psychology have been known to refer to their rivals 
in uncomplimentary terms. When the Gestalt school 
was young, it was publicly ridiculed by a prominent 
member of the then orthodox guild as “a little (er 


In one of the social sciences, a Wel 
own 


man band.” 
known authority, in a letter to an equally well-kn 
authority with whom he was quarreling on a purely 


theoretical issue, subscribed himself as “Yours W™ 
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ontempt.” Highly trained economists not only fajled 
the financial crash of 1929, but actually 
an unending era of prosperity almost, if 
to the day of the panic—a fact that led one 
suggest that all the woe was to be laid at the 
jor, not of “excess profits,” but of “excess prophets.” 
| of psychiatry has been rent with schisms; 
tio writer recalls in one of the psychiatric journals 
: harge by one prominent alienist that a representa- 
ive of a rival school was in the last and incurable 
saves of the very mental malady concerning which 
the controversy Was raging. 
‘as the present writer can recall, the edu- 
not been guilty of analogous ap- 
Generally speaking, how- 
y they may have varied in professional 
they have continued to speak to each other 
th due professional courtesy, and if, in the privacy 
of the lecture room, ¢hey have referred a bit dis- 
y to the alleged fallacies of their profes- 
| colleagues, this has not, as a rule, been re- 
varied as a cardinal violation of professional ethics. 
One hears a great deal today about the “iag” of the 
nd social sciences behind the biological and, 
tically, the physical seiences. 
is that such sciences as psychology, sociology, 
| economics are “long” on fagts but “short” on 
and this means that, lacking dependable laws, 
‘to interpret facts in terms of theories 
The “technologies” that are, in part, 
lied forms of these ‘‘sciences’”—education 
and, to some extent, business 
irly handicapped; hence the prevalence in 
hese fields of widely varying interpretations of the 
sauie observed faets—in the field of education, for ex- 
the divergent points of view regarding mental 
liscipline, “general” as opposed to “vocational” edu- 
ssentialism vs. Progressivism, and the nature 
significance of the IQ. 
lolars, teachers, and investigators in the mental 
{social fields are not to be blamed for these handi- 
t has been repeatedly pointed out that the 
the physical sciences and, to some extent, the 
he biologieal sciences are simpler than are 
the mental and social sciences—which ex- 
> much earlier attainment of scientifie ma- 
‘and dependability by the former fields. 
it was James Truslow Adams who made 
sige comparison: f/The astronomer can predict 
th unquestioned certainty just where every star in 
i heavens will be at eleven o’clock tonight—but he 
aunot make a similar prediction with anything ap- 
: he same certainty about his owp daughter.’”? 
‘len the human element enters, uncertainty enters. 
an inherent handicap of the “sciences” of 








mind and society, and of the téchnologies that look 
to these sciences for basic principles. It is a handi- 
‘ap—but in the face of it, some progress has been 
made and more may be confidently expected from a 
continued effort to unravel the complexities and re- 
solve at least some of the perplexities. It may be 
next to impossible to prognosticate individual be- 
havioy, but statistical science has made possible many 
reliable predictions regarding group or mass be- 
havior—witness the apparent success of the psy- 
chology of advertising and of propaganda in general. 
Sometimes, Od" tests standardized on the basis of, 
large groups will indicate probabilities if not certain- 
ties when applied to individuals, as witness the recent 
progress in the techniques of “guidance.” Some day 
a Newton or a Darwin or an Einstein of the human 
mind may make his appearance. In the meantime, 
it will remain the part of wisdom to keep our faith 
in the spirit and methods of modern science, even 
if we recognize some of its present limitations in help- 
ing us to understand human nature and to formulate 
dependable laws governing human relationships.— 
W. C. B. 


A CHURCH PRESS OFFERS AN ANNUAL 
AWARD FOR FICTION 

THE Westminster Press, the publication division of 
the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. 8. A., recently established an annual 
award of $5,000 for a book-length fiction typescript 
“emphasizing the vigorous influence of Christian faith 
in contemporary life or in the annals of history.” 

Any writer, whether or not he has had previous pub- 
lications, may enter a novel in the contest, provided that 
he files with the Westminster Press [914 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7] before April 1, 1946, an appli- 
cation form signifying that a manuscript will be sub- 
mitted during the period between April 1, 1946, and June 
1, 1946. None received before or after that period will 
be considered eligible. Of the $5,000 award, $3,000 will 
be an outright prize, and $2,000 an advance against 
royalties. The purpose of this award is to develop fiction 
that can dramatize forcefully the full power of Christian 
thought and action regardless of where it is encountered 
or under what circumstances. 


Rules and regulations of the award and a copy of 
the certificate of intention may be obtained by writing 
to the Westminster Press. 


HOW INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION MAY HELP CHINESE STUDENTS 
Tue American Ambassador to China has issued the 

following plea for aid in facilitating the admission of 

Chinese nationals to American colleges and univer- 

sities and the financing of students and trainees from 

China: 
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It would be helpful in the handling of the visa applica- 
tions of Chinese students and trainees proceeding to the 
United States if the Department [of State] could make 
known as widely as possible to colleges and universities, 
special bodies administering scholarship funds (such as 
the China Institute), and to American business organiza- 
tions accepting Chinese as trainees that advice of the 
grant of scholarships, fellowships, stipends, and other 
financial assistance should be sent directly to the Embassy 
or to the consular office of the district in which the appli- 
eant resides and that advice should be as specific as pos- 
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sible in regard to the amount of such assistance, This ; 
necessary in order to have some assurance of the authey 
ticity of the information and of the adequacy of 4, 
financial assistance. : 
It would be helpful if colleges and universities could b 
asked to send their notices of admittance directly {, 
visa-issuing office and to make the admittance of student 
absolute and not conditional upon the presentatioy 0 
satisfactory credentials as frequently is the ease. 


It should be noted that 4 (e) visas may not be give 
when admission certificates are conditional. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Because of an error in copying, Donald J. Shank 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 29, 
as having been appointed director of the School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
The announcement should have stated that Mr. Shank 
was appointed director of student personnel and pro- 
fessor of industrial and labor relations. Irving M. 
Ives, whose appointment was reported in these col- 
umns, June 20, is dean of the school. 


WiutuiAmM J. SANDERS has been named president, 
State Teachers College (Fitchburg, Mass.), to suc- 
ceed the late Charles M. Herlihy, whose death was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, February 3. 


D. D. McBrien has succeeded Matt L. Ellis as 
president, Henderson State Teachers College (Arka- 
delphia, Ark.). Dr. Ellis has accepted the presidency 
of Hendrix College (Conway, Ark.). 


RaupH H. Woops, state director of vocational edu- 
sation for Kentucky, has been named president, Mur- 
ray (Ky.) State Teachers College, to succeed the late 
James H. Richmond, whose death was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 4. 


Virait H. Stewart has succeeded J. Frank Marsh, 
retired, as president, Concord College (Athens, W. 
Lie te 

ArtTHuR G. Coons, dean of the faculty, Occidental 
College (Los Angeles), will serve as acting president 
during the leave of absence given to Remsen D. Bird, 
whose retirement in June, 1946, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, May 12, 1945. 


CiaupE L. ALLEN, JR., a member of the staff of 
Deerfield (Mass.) Academy, was recently appointed 
headmaster, Hebron (Me.) Academy. Mr. Allen es- 
tablished residence at the academy, October 15, “in 
preparation for the reopening in September, 1946.” 


Frep M. Cooper, assistant principal, Fort Dodge 






























(Iowa) High School, has succeeded 0. 8. Von Kry 
as superintendent, Iowa Training School for Boy 
(Eldora). Mr. Von Krog resigned recently after 9 
years of service. 


Francis R. B. GopotPHin, former chairman of th 
department of classics, Princeton University, who h; 
just returned from service as a captain in the Marin 
Corps, has been appointed dean of the college to su 
ceed Christian Gauss, whose retirement from his a 
ministrative duties “to devote his time to planning 
postwar curriculum” was reported in Scuoon ay 
Society, September 25, 1943. 
tinue his service to the university as chairman of th 
department of modern languages and literature 
Radcliffe Heermance, director of admissions, 2 
Laurence Fenninger, director, Student-Faculty Ass 
ciation, have been fulfilling the duties of the dea 


Dr. Gauss will co 


SCLOOIS 


directo 


in the interim. j r - 
we 

Omar C. HELD, former associate professor of psy (olleve 
chology and dean of student personnel, University @ be 
Pittsburgh, who as a lieutenant commander, USN ag 
has been commanding officer of the Naval units 7 am 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) for the pa 4 : . 
27 months, has been appointed dean, College of Le . 
ters and Science, St. Lawrence University (Canto i 
N. Y.), and will assume his new post on or abo _ 
January 1, 1946. Dr. Held, who has been on lea W. J 
of absence from his post at the University of Pittqgjuews by 
burgh since 1941, has resigned. Harold E. B. Speight ssociat 
who had held the deanship at St. Lawrence Univeristy. } 
from 1942 until earlier this year, is now dean of stiMassist 
dents, Cornell University, as reported in SCHOOL 4% Ano 
Society, February 3. W. Ve 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER WiLL1AM Les Nowy, fogcery ; | 
mer professor of economies, University of NewgjMtonal | 
(N. J.), who has been on leave of absence to serv holies 
labor-relations officer of the Ninth Naval Disti@iEude, o 
Chicago, assumed the newly created post, director t musi 
university relations, University of Minnesota, Seple plcLean 
ber 10. Mr. Nunn will have responsibility for “t id 
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ructive development of university relationships 
.n{ zelationships both on and off the campus and will 
ek to co-ordinate such existing agencies and the uni- 

sity radio station, KUOM, the General Extension 
Division, the Agricultural Extension Division, the 
ows service, the Alumni Association, the Agricultural 
tions Office, and all other channels of com- 


eon 


VE 


D 
Publica 
munication.” 

OvivritA ANDERS has been appointed director of 
S anseih clinic, School of Medicine, University of 
ys. The clinie will provide speech training and 
ation for lisping; stuttering; foreign-lan- 
nave dialects; cleft palates, and other speech diffi- 
ies for which correction can be given. J. N. Car- 
professor of Romance languages, has been 
ned director of the Navy V-12 and Naval Reserve 
(ficers Training Corps programs to succeed Leonard 
H. Axe, who is being relieved of his responsibilities 
i) serve as chairman of the Veterans’ Credit Com- 
wittee, created for the purpose of screening and 
luating credit problems of veterans. Guy V. 
with, professor of mathematics, and D. D. Haines, 
sssociate professor of civil engineering, are the other 
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nembers of the committee. 


Jonny A. Morvron, general supervisor for the 
shools of Kern County (Calif.), has been appointed 
director of elementary-teacher training, Eastern Mon- 
tama State Normal School (Billings), to succeed 
Charles D. Dean, resigned. Dr. Morton will assume 


his new post, November 1. 


\arcareT HAMPEL has been appointed director of 
the elementary-edueation division, State Teachers 


College (Milwaukee). 


ULYDE M. CAMPBELL, high-school visitor, University 
i Illinois, has sueeeeded Edmund H. Thorne as asso- 
date protessor of edueation and director of the place- 
ment oflice, Michigan State College (East Lansing). 
Dr. Thorne recently became assistant superintendent 
oi schools, Lansing (Mich.). 


. Henry Jounsron, assistant director of the 
news bureau, Indiana University, has been appointed 
Associate director of publie relations, Colgate Univer- 
sty. Mr. Johnston will direet sports publicity and 
Assist with general publicity. 


A NotiCE of the following appointments at Bethany 
'. Va.) College has been sent to ScHooL AND So- 
“fry: Paul W. Ellis, formerly a member of the Na- 
Houal Industrial Conference Board, professor of eco- 
3 is and head of the department; Richard C. von 
ide, of the publie schools of Pittsburgh, professor 
— and head of the department; and Daniel C. 
ee <a, instructor in chemistry. 


Do TRO ? : 
ALD Burcwarp, former associate professor of 
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journalism, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (Stillwater), has been appointed head of the 
department of rural journalism and printing, South 
Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts (Brookings), to sueceed Loren E. Donelson, who 
has resigned to become associate editor of Farm 
Journal in Philadelphia. 


Epwarp QO. Sisson, whose retirement in 1939 as 
professor of philosophy, Reed College (Portland, 
Ore.), was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, March 
9, 1940, has been recalled to the college to give two 
courses in philosophy: one that “examines the prob- 
lems of philosophy” and the other a “seminar.” 


Henry H. Bau, vice-president in charge of manu- 
facture and research for the Federal Glass Company, 
Columbus, has been appointed professor of glass tech- 
nology, the Ohio State University. Dr. Blau is divid- 
ing his time between the company and the university. 


TueE following appointments were announced by 
Barnard College, Columbia University, October 5: 
Emma Dietz Stecher, instructor, and Phyllis Dunbar, 
lecturer (chemistry); Elspeth Davies, instructor and 
director of the international-studies seminar, replac- 
ing Charlotte Muret, on leave of absence, and Rene 
Carrie and Anne Heene, lecturers (history) ; Eleanor 
Mattes (religion), substituting for Ursula Niebuhr, on 
leave of absence; Ella Courlander, lecturer (social 
work), replacing Cora Kasius, who is working abroad 
with the UNRRA; John Useem, lecturer (sociology), 
carrying on the work of the late Willard Waller, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 11; Ellenor Swallow, instructor (Greek and 
Latin) ; Eugenio Florit, instructor (Spanish), replac- 
ing Andres Iduarte, now on the staff of the univer- 
sity; Marion Weber, instructor (physical education) ; 


Janet Dowling and Eleanor Walker, lecturers 
(French); Eleanor Hyde, lecturer (English and 


American studies) ; Gloria Mandeville, lecturer (Eng- 
lish) ; Blanche Davis, lecturer (speech) ; and Elizabeth 
Robb Evers, instructor (government), replacing Mary 
H. Fairbanks, who is expected to return in February. 

Ricuarp L. PrEDMORE and George Norman Laid- 
law have been appointed to visiting professorships in 
the department of Romance languages, Duke Univer- 
sity. Dr. Predmore is on leave of absence from Rut- 
gers University; Dr. Laidlaw, from Mount Ellison 
University (Sackville, B. C.). 

W. W. WHITEHOUSE, president, Albion (Mich.) 
College, has announced the following appointments: 
Reginald T. Harling, assistant professor of physics; 
E. Maynard Aris, teacher of courses in accounting, 
department of economies and business administration ; 
Miriam Crone, college nurse; to instructorships, Oneta 
Maxwell (Spanish), Mary Louise Lang (physical edu- 
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cation for women), and Rose Schauer (home eco- 
nomics), and Paul R. Trautman, business manager. 
Harold Q. Fuller has returned to the department of 
physies after a year’s absence in government research 
at Oak Ridge (Tenn.), and Carroll P. Lahman, to the 
department of speech, after a year’s leave of absence 
in California. 

ALIcE L. GROSSMAN, a medical social worker in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of medical social work, 
School of Applied Social Science, Western Reserve 
University. 

GRACE AHRENS, a public-school teacher, has been 
appointed to the child-psychiatry unit of the Langley 
Porter Clinic, University of California (San Fran- 
cisco), to conduet a school program five hours each 
day in connection with other treatment given mentally 
sick children. “Miss Ahrens will use the same text- 
books and the same type of teaching as are used in 
. but she will help each child 
to overcome his special difficulties.” 


the publie schools 


ELEANOR PAPIERNO WOLFE has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology, College of Nursing, Wayne Uni- 
versity (Detroit). 

JuuiA R. DENHAM has been appointed instructor in 
dance and correctives, Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio). 


OpaL VINCENT has been appointed to teach speech, 
dramaties, and journalism, Glenville (W. Va.) State 


College. 


RutH ANNE HALL was recently appointed instrue- 
tor in speech, Judson College (Marion, Ala.). 


THEODORE Corey has been named instructor in eos- 
tume design and construction, University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle). 


THE following instructors were recently appointed 
to the staff of Flora Stone Mather College, Western 
Reserve University: Mary Lucille Anne Hager, for- 
mer ASTP drill master, University of Minnesota 
(German); Frances Fischer (home economies). In 
the department of chemistry of the university, Ralph 
Lawrence Dannley, formerly head of the oil-research 
division, Devoe and Raynolds Paint and Varnish 
Company, Louisville (Ky.), has been appointed to 
an instructorship. 


FRANCES HANKS has been appointed instructor in 


music, Eastern [Illinois State Teachers College 


(Charleston). 


HvuBErRT VECCHIERELLO, former instructor in biol- 
ogy, St. Bonaventure (Pa.) College and Seminary, 
has been appointed instructor in biological science, 
Seranton-Keystone Junior College (La Plume, Pa.). 
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Rutu Hurr Cure, former instructor jn English 
and dean of women, Bridgewater (Va.) College, } } 
been appointed instructor in English, Ande 
(Ind.) College. 


Haroip L. Kitna, a teacher of biology and general 
science in the publie schools of Columbia (Pa,), hx. 
been appointed instructor in botany and zoolo 
Pennsylvania State College. 


as 


Tson 


gy, the 


Run Brave Apams has been appointed instricto; 
in clothing and applied design, Stephens Colles: 
(Columbia, Mo.). 


Witu the opening of the fall term, the following 
changes in personnel of the Sullivan Memorial [j. 
brary, Temple University (Philadelphia), were gy. 
nounced by Lucy E. Fay, acting librarian: Elkay 
Buchhalter, formerly of the staff of the Engineering 
Library, University of Michigan, has been appointed 
head of the reference division to succeed Marth 
Connor, who resigned to accept an administrative 
post in the Swarthmore (Pa.) College Library; Viola 
MeCord has succeeded Kathryn R. Ellenberger, 1. 
signed, as head of the reserve-book room; Jay Pursel 
has been appointed assistant in the same division: 
and Barbara Brown, formerly in government service, 
has been named circulation assistant. 


Davip Otis KEwuLey, formerly librarian, George 
Pepperdine College (Los Angeles), was appointed 
divisional librarian in social studies and instructor 
in personnel management, University of Nebraska, 
July 1. 

Ricuarp P. Saunpers, former president, New Lon- 
don (Conn.) Junior College, is now regional aé- 
ministrator for the USO, with offices in San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Saunders opened the college in 1939 and 
was given a leave of absence when it suspended oper- 
ations in 1943 owing to the drafting of its men stu 
dents. He has not as yet announced his plans for the 
future. 


Witiarp L. VALENTINE, chairman of the depart 
ment of psychology, Northwestern University, ¥ l 
become editor of Science, January 1, 1946, with olfces 
at 1911 F Street, NW, Washington (D. C.), in one of 
the buildings of the American University. Since the 
death of J. McKeen Cattell, reported in Sc100! - 
Society, January 29, 1944, Science has been edited 
by Mrs. Josephine Owen Cattell and Jaques Catte!. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN DELANO RoosevevT and Stephen 


H. Sampson, an attorney of Troy (N. Y.), Wet 
named to the Board of Trustees of Russell Sage (0! 
lege (Troy), October 3, for a term of three yeam% 

WituiaM G. Crane, chairman of the departmet! ot 
English, City College (New York), has been 
pointed chairman of a committee to conduct a st" 
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of American literature under the sponsorship of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. The mem- 
hors of the committee are George Arms, of the Uni- 
vorsity of New Mexico; Walter Blair, associate pro- 
a of English, the University of Chieago; Rudolf 
Kirk, professor of English, Rutgers University; Tre- 
»aine MeDowell, professor of English, University of 
\finnesota; Floyd Stovall, professor of English, 
North Texas State Teachers College (Denton) ; 
Charles C. Waleutt, professor of English, Michigan 
Normal College (Ypsilanti); and Harvey R. 
Warfel, professor of English, University of Mary- 
land. 

Epwarp C. JANDY, associate professor of sociology, 
Wayne University, began a leave of absence, October 
96. to serve as director of welfare in Ethiopia for the 
UNRRA. 

Henrik J. STAFSETH, professor of bacteriology, 
Michizan State College, left in October as head of a 
mission of veterinarians for the UNRRA in China. 
In addition to serving as chief of the delegation of 21 
gientists, Dr. Stafseth will act as adviser to the 
Chinese Department of Agriculture. 


Jonny F. Ecxet, former associate professor of 
etallurgy, Purdue University, John P. Howe, as- 
stant professor of chemistry, Brown University, and 
Volney C. Wilson, instructor in physies, the Univer- 
sity of Chieago, have been appointed to the staff of 
General Eleetrie Research Laboratory (Schenectady, 


RY) 
Joun H. Fursay, former associate professor of 
edueation, Mills College (Oakland, Calif.), has been 
inted direetor of the newly ereated air-age educa- 
program of Transcontinental and Western Air, 
In. Dr. Furbay will work closely with all types of 


educational institutions to share the technical and re- 
search material available within TWA. 


Franc L. McCuuer, president, Westminster Col- 
lege (Fulton, Mo.), was recently elected vice-presi- 
ent, Association of American Colleges, to sueceed the 
Reverend Perey A. Roy, S. J., president, Loyola 
(New Orleans). Father Roy has _ with- 
rawn from the office and from the Board of Diree- 
(rs because of appointment as co-ordinator of post- 


University 


a Soy S . ° ° ° e ° » 

reducation in Jesuit educational institutions of the 
South. Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell Univer- 
ly, replaces him on the board. 


Rrra Bett Dorson has been elected superintendent 
(1 schools, Kimball County (Nebr.). 


MyrtLe R. CuarK has been named to the newly 
“teated post of supervisor of rural schools, Lane 
County (Ore.). 
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ALICE THOMPSON, a grade-school teacher, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Benson County (N. 
D.), to fill the unexpired term of J. D. Tollerud, whose 
resignation was reported in ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
August 18. 


B. W. CoTrerMAN, superintendent of schools, Alger 
(Ohio), sueceeded F. C. Ransdeli in the superintend- 
ency, Hardin County (Ohio), October 1. 

LeRoy Dicerness has succeeded E. R. Hilde as 
superintendent of schools, Williams County (N. D.). 


N. J. Bartow, superintendent of schools, Iron 
County (Utah), has been named assistant state super- 
intendent of public instruction. Ianthus Wright has 
succeeded Mr. Barlow. 

Katie E. Curtina, a teacher in the schools of Halls- 
boro (N. C.), has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Onslow County (N. C.). 

Wituarp B. MArtrHEews, whose election as superin- 
tendent of schools, Cape May (N. J.), was reported 
in ScHooLt AND Society, May 15, 1943, has sueceeded 
Daniel J. Ricker as superintendent of schools for 
Cape May County. 

ELMorRE, superintendent of schools, 
succeeded Ralph C. 


CuHares N. 
Wayne County (Iowa), has 
Norris in the superintendency of Warren County 
(Iowa). Mr. Norris has been named to the superin- 
tendency of Polk County (Iowa). 


L. DonaLtp THORSON, deputy superintendent of 
schools, Ward County (N. D.), has succeeded the late 
A. M. Waller in the superintendency. 

Harry B. Marsa, 


schools, Springfield (Mass.), has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent to serve until a successor to John 


assistant superintendent of 


Granrud, who has resigned because of ill health, can 
be elected. 


Water A. ANDERSON, dean, School of Education, 
Montana State University, became assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Minneapolis, September 1. 


WitiiamM R. WituiAMs has succeeded William W. 
Ankenbrand as superintendent of schools, Yonkers 
(N. Y.). Dr. Ankenbrand’s appointment as super- 
vising principal of schools, Ridgewood (N. J.), was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 19. 


J. FRANK Faust, superintendent of schools, Cham- 
bersburg (Pa.), whose appointment as president, 
State Teachers College (Shippensburg, Pa.), was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, May 5, has been asked 
by the Board of Education to remain in the superin- 


tendency and has agreed to do so. 


JoHn A. ENTz, whose appointment as president, 
State Teachers College (Slippery Rock, Pa.), was re- 
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ported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 31, 1942, has 
resigned. 

James A. Dovuut, Elizabeth Severance Prentiss 
professor of public health, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, has resigned to join the U. 8. Publie Health Ser- 
vice. He will serve as director of international public- 


health relations in the office of the surgeon general. 
Recent Deaths 


MatTtHEw HALE librarian emeritus, 
University of Oregon, died, October 3, according to a 
AND SOCIETY under 


Clarice Krieg, acting librarian. Mr. 


DouGLass, 


report sent to SCHOOL date of 
13 by 
Douglass, who was seventy-one years old at the time 
of his death, had served as librarian (1899-1908), 
Grinnell (Iowa) College, at the 
Oregon (1908-42). 


October 


and University of 

WILLIAM Erastus Taytor, head of the department 
of mathematics (1901-42), College of Applied Science, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, October 9, at the 
seventy-five 


age ot years. 


a teacher of social 


established Roosevelt College 


HeatH WoopwortH, 


science in the recently 


ARTHUR 


of Chicago, succumbed to a heart attack, October 15, 
Heath had served as 
protessor of social science (1906-07), Redfield Col- 
lege, and (1908-11), William Vashti College 
(Aledo, Ill.); professor of social science and dean 
(1913-31) and acting president (1927-28), Hanover 
(Ind.) College; 


mentator 


at the age of sixty years. Mr. 


and 


educational adviser and radio com- 
1936), Adult Edues 
special lecturer (1939-45), 
(Chicago) ; and in his last post since the opening of 
Roosevelt College of Chicago on September 24. The 


(sinee ition Council 
J 


Chicago; Lewis Institute 


establishment of this college was reported in SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, 

Joun M. Cooney, head of the department of jour- 
nalism, University of Notre 
heart attack, October 15. Dr. Cooney had served the 
university as a member of the staff (1901-06, 1911-13) 
He held 
the presidency of Columbia College (Owensboro, Ky.) 
from 1906 to 1911. 


September 22 


Dame, succumbed to a 


and as head of the department (since 1913). 


Coming Events 
A ONE-DAY conference on “The Improvement of 


College Instruction” will be held at Maealester Col- 


Shorter Papers. 
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lege (St. Paul), November 10, for the faculties of fort, 
all liberal-arts colleges in Minnesota. The conference sit in 
is sponsored by the Association of Minnesota Colleges Bef 
and the Committee on the Preparation of High- School lation, 
Teachers in Colleges of Liberal Arts, North Centra) re re 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Ear] rural 
J. McGrath, dean, College of Liberal Arts, the Stat. ehoosi: 
University of Iowa, and L. D. Haskew, executive 4j. embe 
rector, Committee on Teacher Education, ACE, will elude 
be the principal speakers. Their 
Education in the Magazines distrie 

COLONEL JOHN NELSON ANDREWS, associate pro. * ; 
fessor of education, New York Universitty, on yyjjj. —_ 
tary leave of absence, has contributed to the October district 
number of Survey Graphic an interesting discussion or dis 
of the problems of the veteran in returning to colle In 
life. In “The Veteran Goes to College,” Colonel =— 
Anderson describes the attitude of the veteran toward state - 
the enrollment procedure, the testing and placement by the 
of the veteran, his social adjustments, the adaptation N tota 
of the program to his needs, and the provisions made he sta 
to safeguard kis rights. —_ 
Other Items hen 

The 1 

First LiguTENANT CHARLES D. Rosrnson, informa- — 
tion and education officer at Headquarters and Service At tha 
Company, Allied Forces in Italy, has organized the ik 
Library of Colleges, “consisting of more than 10) soups 
catalogues of prominent American colleges and uwui- ed ‘ 
versities.” The library is now available to soldiers » th 
of the Mediterranean Theater and is open day and chool 
night. It offers an opportunity for those expecting nties 
to attend school when they return to civilian life to the sub 
make a study of subjects and advantages offered by About ¢ 
various institutions of higher education. ced { 


THE American Library Association has inaugurated 
“of significance to libraries, schools, 
and parents.” It is distributing for its Division 0! 
Libraries for Children and Young People five records 





a new service, 


f ; « . archives 
of classic children’s stories told by Mrs. Gudrun Darin 
Thorne-Thomsen. The stories available are “Gud ; 

S Test 


brand-on-the-Hillside,” “Sleeping Beauty,” “Baldur,” 


pressure 


and “Tales from the Volsunga Saga” (two records). of the 
These are for sale by the association only in sets ol prompt 


five at $10 a set, prepaid. Individuals who are non 
members of the association may order C.O.D. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE ONE-TEACHER 
SCHOOL IN ILLINOIS 


Once more the 12,000 school boards of Illinois are 
being asked to take the lead in trying to reorganize 


ory OVEN TT S\sS\T 






the like number of school districts, which directly 
or indirectly are responsible for keeping the stale 
educationally one of the backward commonwealths 
of the nation. If they should be successful in the 


Instrume 
Project 
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about five sixths of them as boards would 


effort, 
st jn at their own obsequies. 
Before December 1, under recently enacted legis- 


ef 
tion, the 102 county superintendents of the state 
a required to call meetings of all the urban and 
ral boards of their counties for the purpose of 
nine 


local county survey committees of 


These committees, if formed, will in- 


(hooslDe 
bers ea h. 
ide both school-board members and nonmembers. 
Their duties will include careful surveys of the school- 
trict organizations of their respective counties and 
»ommendations for reorganization. Upon comple- 
_ and state approval of the suggested reorgani- 
nations for any county, local citizens of the affected 
districts must be ealled to formal elections to approve 

+ diseard consolidation suggestions. 

In order to stimulate and guide the prospective 
ounty committees, the recent legislation calls for a 
sate commission of nine members to be appointed 
by the state superintendent of public instruction. 
4 total appropriation of $90,000 was provided for 
the state and county groups to defray out-of-pocket 
Committeemen receive no compensation 


] 


hin 


for services rendered. 
The new effort, except for the compulsory elections, 
ws closely a pattern established four years ago. 
\t that time the appropriation was only $12,500; 
was no state commission to prod the county 
groups into action, and the county committees con- 
ted of only five members each. In that adventure 
the study of the technical field of specialized 
jool administration, about 85 per cent of the 
uties turned thumbs down on even a discussion of 
subject. Seventeen counties started the effort. 
About a dozen consistently carried on the work until 
ced to quit by legislative time limitation on March 
il, 1943. Those zealous ones issued both tentative 
aud final reports on what they ascertained and what 
learned from their survey experiences. For 
ost part these reports are gathering dust in 
hives, 
During the two years that have elapsed, little 
lus resulted from county-committee findings except 
pressures on the legislature to permit a resumption 
efforts. learned to 
opt continuous discussions on the need of ad- 
litistrative reorganization. But the legislature, by 
‘easing state aid to the publie schools from about 
per cent of total expenditures to about 15 per 
‘ul, may have lessened popular acceptance of the 
that orderly reorganization should precede 
state largesse. Nevertheless, state groups 
‘strumental in obtaining legislative approval of the 
‘ject in a session marked by other similar ac- 


the earlier Sufficient was 


y 
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complishments, including recodification of the state 
school laws, retain their enthusiasm for everlastingly 
keeping at it. They hope that eventually they can 
produce on the basis of “democratic self-determi- 
nation” a type of state-local public-school “set-up” 
which seemingly could be established in a trice by 
legislative fiat. 

Meanwhile the Illinois educational backwardness 
is marked by at least the following factors little 
understood by the legislature and the public at large: 


Only 15 per cent of adults of the state, according to 
the 1940 census, enjoyed four years of high-school educa- 
tion. About five per cent went part time to college. 

Of the dismal record of one out of seven ‘‘ functional 
illiterates’’ disclosed by the Armed Forces, the state con- 
tributed 9.6 per cent of its adults. 

State officials have persistently emphasized that, whereas 
nearly all inmates of penal institutions are educable, only 
two to three per cent have had high-school or college 
opportunities. 

Heavy ‘‘drop-outs’’ from the public schools, especially 
at the high-school-entrance level, have, in many sample 
eases, been materially retarded by intelligent reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum under competent professional ad- 
ministration—an influence which usually does not carry 
over from all one-teacher schools. 

A special survey for the legislature suggested the need 
for 97 public junior colleges to be added to the scant nine 
now in existence, of which latter three are in Chicago, 
three in the same county, and three downstate. This 
latter record is in the face of the NYA experience of the 
depression and defense eras when that administration ran 
18 vocational ‘‘ boarding schools’’ in the state and stimu- 
lated similar efforts through the public schools very gen- 
erally as essentially Federal ‘‘relief.’’ 

Of the 12,000 school districts nearly 10,000 are for one- 
teacher schools, the most extravagant record of adminis- 
trative diffuseness in the country. About 1,500 such 
schools are now closed on account of teacher shortage, 
which in turn is caused largely by inadequate salaries and 
general under-financing. Yet the 1,500 tiny school gov- 
ernments persist in order merely to levy taxes to pay tui- 
tions of five or ten pupils each, to be sent to adjacent 
schools of other districts. One cannot guess results from 
this experience. 

Previous surveys have disclosed rank inequalities of 
educational opportunity, based chiefly on the rich getting 
the best by paying for it, and those who need most often 
In some counties, the disparities ran seven 
Over the state 


getting least. 
or eight to one in school expenditures. 
the spread on a classroom basis is 20 to one. 


In informed educational circles, the relationship 
between inadequate one-teacher districts, poor sup- 
port, and impaired educational end products is gen- 
erally understood. The educative force of com- 
munity contacts outside the school and of community- 


centered schools needs little argument. But this is 
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not apparent to many of rural areas. 
Although organized farmers are in the forefront of 
this new survey movement and have issued excellent 
pamphlets on the subject, the general hinterland is 
About 45 per cent of the state 
population is rural. More than 60 per cent of farm 
children trek to the cities. There is still a strong 
rural prejudice against having even small-community 
What will happen when 


people 


as yet uninformed. 


influence on farm children. 
veterans return to their rural homes cannot be con- 
jectured. 

There are in Illinois only 209 municipalities of 
more than 2,500 population and 950 below that size. 
In many eases four or five school governments exist 
in one community. Surveys made two years ago 
show that good roads and good transportation, rap- 
idly becoming effective, could place many rural areas 
within the periphery of community-centered school 
systems. 
of 12,000 operate twelve grades, Lilinois would still 
suffer from chronic administrative splits which hold 
back physical integration and reasonable profes- 
sional articulation on various grade levels. The faet 
that the huge Chicago system does articulate from 
kindergarten through junior college under one ad- 
ministration obscures the situation throughout the 
The Chicago press, which has an obligation 


Even so, since only 107 school districts out 


state. 
to serve “Chicagoland” informatively, is completely 
silent on these problems except as some development 
momentarily becomes spectacular enough to be ex- 
ploited. More poignantly, there is no formal uni- 
recognition of this situation by 
“higher” education within the state. There seems 
to be an attitude that universities and colleges need 


fied institutional 


pay no attention to shortcomings in the lower levels 
of education. Only in the most cursory fashion are 
young teachers and budding administrators taught 
Little is known by 


school 


the significance of such matters. 
teachers concerning practical 


The upshot is that the movement succeeds or fails 


government. 


by what is contributed by the new state commission 
and the state office of public instruction, by the atti- 
tude of the county superintendents, and, most im- 
portantly, by the initiative and energy of local lay 
county-survey committees. In order to attain any 
real success there must be acceptance of responsi- 
Many may decline to 
The work is technical and results can 
Fear of higher taxes, of loss 
of local control of the rural schools, and of the 


bilities by many counties. 
participate. 
be political dynamite. 


“bad” results of community influences motivate large 
numbers of farmers and their school-board repre- 
sentatives. Much education is needed on the score 
of what makes a good school through broadened 


administrative areas, with seasoned administrators 
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in professional charge. The almost universa] re- 
action of the school boards theoretically affected }, 
the surveys two years ago was to dodge any respon. 
sibility to bring the issues before the public fo, 
thorough open discussion. A matter which required 
wide publicity could not be adequately publicize 
by the survey committees. Public meetings, when 
called, found little positive reaction. Yet patterns 
of study were created from which the newly pro- 
jected committees should profit. 

In sum, lay influence has been largely responsible 
for opening up this whole question again. Kayes. 
tional forces very largely have been content to let 
laymen take on the job. It remains to be seen 
whether this load can be earried with little aid by 
“Education” and still place Illinois in the forefront 
of intelligent public-school reform to fit the exj- 
gencies of the present social transition. 

HERBERT B. Murorp 

WILMETTE, ILL. 


APPEALING TO LEADING EDUCATORS FoR 
DEFINITENESS 

RECENTLY in The American Scholar, quite casually 
in part of a sentence, a distinguished professor of 
education expressed the doubt that high-school stu 
dents are mature enough for the flood of social-sc- 
ence problems supposed to rush over them to their 
enormous benefit, like the Nile over the valley of 
Egypt. This set me trying to put two and two to- 
gether. My melancholy conclusion is that not only 
is the house of professional education divided against 
itself, but that some of its members, in appeasing 
others and thus maintaining a semblance of harmony, 
are not setting forth with full effectiveness what is in 
their minds. 

If it is true that the high schools are suffering from 
an overdose of social science, with consequent under 
doses of some other things more essential and more 
naturally appropriate in the earlier stages, then the 
really strong men in education should speak out upon 
the subject without any feeling of let or hindrance. 

Whether Latin, as an adjunct to English, as well 
fundamental in law, philosophy, medicine, and some 
modern foreign languages, should be assigned root 1m 
the high-school curriculum for a considerable numbery 
and actively sponsored by school authorities, is & 
suredly an important question. Why is it that these 
prominent professors of education, with their ready 
pens, never, never reveal themselves with positive 
definiteness on this point? 

What a spectacle in democratic America, the cham 
pions of mediocrity in high advisory and administt® 
tive place, with little but a “gift of gab’ as thet 
stock-in-trade! Our very college, and even univer 
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sity, presidents are often political appointees, and 
n thing more, assigned to their places in sovereign 
jisregard of faculties. Some of our so-called “edu- 
eators” are merely green speculators, overgrown boys 
cirls who have been unsuccessful in the subjects 
they tried, who consequently discount the values of 
~» and commit their allegiance and adherence to 
others that they know not of. Surely there should be 
py now in this country, no longer “young,” general 
recornition of what constitutes necessities for round- 
ne out education (as far as it ean be rounded out 
in high school) for those who aim above the purely 
‘ational, or Who ean be persuaded so to aim—a 
ational, and not a strictly local, accidental, and 
sporadic And here is where the con- 
vinceed and competent, but strangely reticent, leaders 
mong professors of education should come in. 

In other words, I am expressing the hope that some 
professors of education who feel strongly on par- 
ticular subjects of study will eschew some of the high- 
lown philosophie talk that does not involve them in 
a definite and positive taking of sides, and enter the 
arena of discussion with real “blood” in their eyes. 

A. M. WiTHERS 


] 
and 


these, 


reece enition. 


D COLLEGE, 
ATHENS, W. VA. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES AND OTHER 
VALUES OF THE HOME 
WORKSHOPS 

I7 recently has been predicted in the architectural 
profession that over half of all new homes built after 
this war either will have modern home workshops 
jult into them, or provision will be made for their 
installation later by the owner. This is the result 
ertain factors related to the war and wartime 
tions, and must, of necessity, arouse the interest 
First, millions of people, young and 
and of both sexes, have not only become skilled 


al 


1e edueator. 


1] 
' 
Ay 


the use of workshop tools and machinery because of 


the war-produetion programs, but vitally interested in 
“waking things’; second, school shops have greatly 


‘tepped up their work projects and broadened their 
‘ope; and, third, the great shortages of common 
household articles of wood, metal, and plasties caused 
dy Wartime disloeations have caused many families to 


make 


hese things for their own use and, in many 
istanees, to sell what they make for a good profit. 
Another contributory cause of a stepped-up interest 
m the home workshop is that most American homes 
have been allowed to deteriorate more or less during 


ne 


war, and owners realize that they must of them- 


“aves do much of the necessary care and repair work 


‘some time to eome. 


TY 
Hit 


wever, the chief eoncern the educator will have 
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with this interesting trend lies in its direct connection 
with organized school-workshop instruction, _partieu- 
larly in our secondary institutions. The vastly im- 
proved wood-, metal-, and plastics-working tools and 
machinery, which have largely grown out of wartime 
needs, make it much simpler to install a modern home 
workshop than ever before. Machinery is lighter, 
safer to use, more versatile—even in the hands of the 
amateur; and there is a large selection of approved 
plans for “making” useful things. (See “How To 
Plan A Home Workshop,” Delta Craft Publications, 
Milwaukee, Wis.) 

When the workshop becomes the hobby of the 
family or of the younger members thereof, a number 
of benefits results. Boys and girls are kept more at 
home, improving their skills and, at the same time, 
performing useful and often profitable work. By 
learning the proper use of tools and machinery, they 
are speeding up workshop projects they take at school 
and are preparing, possibly, for well-paid industrial 
jobs at the finish of the educational period. 

In fact, a great many school-shop instructors are 
systematically encouraging students—and parents—in 
making home-workshop installations where it is pos- 
sible as a direct aid to the educational process carried 
on in the school. The teacher can do much to help 
select the proper tools and machinery, to help plan 
the shop, decide upon the best location, and get the 
family started on its workshop career. 

The range of articles of beauty and usefulness, 
which can be made easily and quickly with electrically 
driven jig-saws, lathes, cireular saws, jointers, sand- 
ers, drill presses, and so on, runs into hundreds if 
not thousands. During the war a long list of expertly 
devised plans for properly making these articles have 
become available to the home-workshop owner. Use- 
ful work can be done as the beginner learns to use 
the tools and machinery and follow the simple plans. 

This national movement or trend is seen to have a 
direct connection with certain phases of the nation’s 
postwar veteran problems. That many partly dis- 
abled men can find immediate markets for things 
made in the home workshop goes without saying—at 
a time when shortages of nearly all articles will face 
the country for some time to come. 

Something for the rural dweller is also seen along 
this line. A movement that has gained headway in 
and around Warsaw, New York, gives the farm family 
a workshop that may be used in periods when farm 
work is slack, a time when the family can turn out 
salable articles for nearby department, hardware, and 
racket stores, thus adding to the farm-family income. 

In any ease, this nation has become “tool and ma- 
chinery conscious” to an extent never known before, 
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and that it will have its effect upon postwar living is 
equally certain. It is going to help the educator aware 


of the growing need of more practical technological 


Correspondence 
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training as an adjunct to day-by-day living in the 


years to come. 
Loren Harrisoy 
New York CIty 





THE PRESIDENT OF AN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY ON THE PROBLEM OF 
THE “EMERITI” 

Ir has been with much interest that I have read 
the articles on the problem of the emeriti appearing 
in recent issues of ScHoot anpD Society. Since I 
look at the question from a point of view which 
differs slightly from the opinions expressed, I am 
writing to present my thoughts on this extremely 
important subject. 

Businessmen today are urged to look on return- 
ing servicemen “not as a problem but as an oppor- 
tunity.” If we also lgok on the able-bodied emeriti 
of our colleges and universities in this light, a vista 
of valuable service is bound to stretch beyond the 
date set for their relinquishment of full-time duties. 

A tremendous social and financial investment has 
been made in our great university leaders by the 
time they reach retirement age. Obviously, the mental 
products of their careers do not evaporate on that 
day. Particularly on the philosophic side of sub- 
jects on which they have earned the right to be called 
authorities, their knowledge could still contribute 
substantially to society. Many of these men and 
women are thoroughly able and more than willing 
to enter types of work that would no doubt chal- 
lenge their past performance. Yet, unfortunately, 
too large a proportion are just marking time. 

It seems to me that our American system of edu- 
cation could be justifiably criticized for being lax 
in its use of these outstanding scholars. Progressive 
steps here and there have been taken to use a few 
of them in significant assignments, but there is still 
room for the exercise of ingenuity in arriving at 
comprehensive plans that would give to society the 
benefit of their knowledge and experience without im- 
posing on them the drudgery of regular academic work. 

It does not seem out of line to suggest that, in a 
number of our larger universities, centers be estab- 
lished where it would be possible to bring together 
groups of scholars whose interests would be in par- 
ticular fields. One university center might specialize in 
biology, another in psychology; or one university might 
specialize in the physical sciences and another in the 
humanities. Regardless of the field selected, each of 
these universities would bring together eminent emeriti 
with the idea that they could pool their mental re- 
sourees in solving some of the nation’s problems. 

It is not my idea at all that these “elder educa- 
tional statesmen” should, except in rare cases, be 


concerned wholly with instruction. But it is my idea 


that prominent physicists and chemists, for example, 
would welcome the opportunity of sitting around a 
table to discuss projects which, if developed by the 
research of younger students, might do much to 
further human progress. 

To elarify my point I am listing an “all-star nine” 
in the field of education, all of whom had reached 
the heights even when I was working for my doetor’s 
degree more than 25 years ago. Today these men 
would all qualify as “senior educational statesmen,” 
for the average age of the group is 72—the youngest 
member being 68 and the oldest 85: John Dewey, 
E. L. Thorndike, W. C. Bagley, W. W. Charters, 
Edward C. Elliott, Charles H. Judd, Thomas H 
Briggs, George D. Strayer, and Paul Monroe. 

No university in America could probably have 
afforded the luxury of this talent in a single depart- 
ment during the active years of these outstanding 
scholars. But just suppose the plans for a center 
such as I have suggested were sufficiently attractive 
to draw together this highly distinguished group of 
Not only would the university benefit, 
but I am firmly convinced that, working together, 


emeriti today. 


the group could arrive at solutions to some of the 
world’s vital educational problems. 

Naturally, the same care would have to be used 
in selecting the members of each group as would be 
used in choosing the university’s regular teaching 
staff. Let me say in passing that I am in complete 
sympathy with the retirement programs now i 
operation in our colleges and universities and I am 
not unmindful that the age limits fixed in most 0! 
these plans reflect the time when a good many 1- 
dividuals begin to lose their mental vigor. On the 
other hand, I am unwilling to admit that youthful 
ideas are invariably and exclusively tied up wil 
youth. There are men who are old at 60 and men 
who are young at 70 and it is my firm conviction 
that we would see the flowering of some remarkabl 
ideas if the mature vision of some of our “young” 
emeriti could be focused on present-day questions. 

The success of this over-all plan to conserve 1! 
tellectual resources could be measured, of cour, 
only by the extent to which these groups of elder 
intellectual statesmen were given a recognized place 


in our educational system and were allowed oppo 
tunities for maximal use of their abilities. If t 
how- 


plan were carried through in the proper way, 
ever, the dividends resulting from such a plan wou 
. A . ° a rt 
in my judgment, more than justify the investmel 


ld, 














() 


req 


eou 


PR 


nired to place such valuable assets where they 
id function for the benefit of society as a whole. 
JOHN A. STEVENSON! 


ESIDENT, 
THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


“ENGLISH TEACHING AND THE CLASSICS”: 


A COMMENT ON DR. KELLER’S 
ARTICLE 


A. G. KELLER’s title, “English Teaching and the 
Classics” (SCHOOL AND Society, July 28), is in itself 


acl 


U 


rable. One point he makes—that foreign lan- 
ves are imperfectly taught—is unfortunately true. 
in the main he follows the one question of really 


ic importanee as Peter followed his Master—afar 
I 


student goes to college, or to an educational 


titution of any grade, for social development. 


This cannot be denied and is of profound significance 


fry 


r the heart and soul. But, as to the mind, to say 


thet 


reat 


I 


there is any reason for his going to college other 
1 to learn the things he will not or cannot learn 


y himself is bilge and nonsense. 


A 


student in college might learn, for example, why 


scholars, in depicting Cicero the man, conjure up and 
se virtually every defamatory and deprecatory adjec- 


po 


in the English language, but are equally careful 


ut pulling out all the complimentary terms in de- 


scribing Cicero the writer. He should also be assured 
of t 


his: If Caesar in his famous sentence had said 


Omnia Gallia est divisa in tres partes, Latin would be 


easier for the student than French, for the student 


r would know if taught, that “omnibus” is a 
dative, meaning “for all,” whereas it never 


urs to him, sinee he is never taught, that any form 
fF 


rench tout springs direct from Latin totus, mean- 
IDITORIAL NOTE: Dr, Stevenson, a former colleague 
> present writer and for many years a student of 
problems of the retired college teacher, is no amateur 


u the discussion of educational problems. He holds the 
Ph.l 


). in education from the University of Illinois, 1918, 


ere his major work was under the sponsorship of Wer- 
ett Wallace Charters. His doctor’s dissertation, ‘‘The 


ect Method of Teaching’’ (Maemillan, 1921), has, 


ver since its publication, been recognized as one of the 
0 or three outstanding books on this theme. His notable 


insurance career began when he applied, with re mark- 


ile suecess, the principles of the project method and the 


] 


tchniques of job analysis in educating men for life-in- 
tance service on a professional plane. His interest in 


familiarity with the problems of higher education are 


tles ited by his past service on the Board of Trustees of 


1a 


prese 


} 


wl 


(Ky.) College, and his present membership on the 
of trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, 
ple University, and the University of Chicago. The 
‘of bringing together outstanding emeriti, which is 
‘nted in his letter, was first suggested by him a num- 
of years ago in connection with his recommendation 


ta Pan- American University be established at Miami 


he 


y+ 


l 


h would have a great instrumental value in bringing 
a better understanding among the people of the 
. B. 


nous American eountries.—W. C 
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ing “all.” But we call an omnibus that because, 
though English is our first mother tongue, Latin is our 
second. From Latin came about 43 per cent of our 
500,000 English words. 

There is very, very little attempt on the part of 
our teachers of Latin to show this relationship. This 
very day, in a brokerage house (not the one I am now 
engaged in), a partner member was jocosely object- 
ing to the word “interest.” He wanted a word with 
more sense to it. It comes from Latin inter (with, 
or among) and esse (to be). You lend me a dollar. 
At the end of the year I give you six cents. That 
is your “interest,” it “is with” you. I still have the 
dollar. 

Once in college, our professor of Greek asked us 
to compile a list of Greek words for “see.” The other 
students fell down. I had happened to buy, for about 
sixty cents, Hamilton’s English-Greek dictionary. I 
found there about twenty Greek verbs for the English 
verb, “to see.” The professor made a stupendous 
mistake in not knowing about that Hamilton lexicon, 
and an even greater one in predicting, because of 
my list, a brilliant future for me. 

If the late Governor Alfred E. Smith had known 
just a little Latin properly taught, he would have 
known why the first “a” in “radical” is short, but 
long in “radiator.” 

In the army of occupation in Germany, 1918-19, 
where the most we had to do was to find something 
to do, a high ranking officer overheard a private tell 
the fellows that “Agnus Dei’ 
The officer praised this grade-school ability. I at- 


, 


meant “Lamb of God.” 


tached this to one of the trays on my desk, Agenda 
(the things to be done), to the other, Acta (the things 
done). The officer asked me what that meant. I 
told him. With good Army idiom he replied, “Get 
to hell out of here with that? We say ‘In’ and 
‘Out.’ ” 

It is not always easy to teach Latin the right way. 
But to fail to point out its bearing on our own English 
is to miss a unique chance and to bore the class into 
courses on layer-cake, book-binding, basket-weaving, 
javelin-throwing. They are useful subjects, but 
major in them and you may follow Professor Keller 
in calling Loquor latine a “phrase” when in reality 
it is a clause, or, better still, a sentence. “Phrase” 
comes direct from Greek phrasis, and, unless the stu- 
dent knows some Greek, he will have some difficulty 
in finding out precisely why Loquor latine is not a 
phrase but a sentence; and since “sentence” is good 
Latin it is well to study it, if the aim is a sounder 
grasp of one’s mother tongue. 

It would take one complete volume, 52 numbers, 
of ScHooL AND Society, to discuss translations from 


all their angles. ; 
? ALLEN W. PoRTERFIELD 


New YorkK CITY 
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Societies and Meetings... 





MEETING OF THE AAU AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NORTH CAROLINA’S SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL 
CLOUDLESs southern skies, early fall foliage, and 
charming academic settings supplied a colorful stage 
for the 
American Universities, held at Chapel Hill and Dur- 
ham, N. C., on October 11, 12, and 13, with the Uni- 


46th annual meeting of the Association of 


versity of North Carolina and Duke University as 
joint hosts. All but one of the 34 member institu- 
tions of the association (primarily graduate schools) 
were represented by delegates. There were three gen- 
eral sessions, one business session, and four luncheon 
and dinner events, at which a dozen speakers pre- 
sented formal papers and addresses. 

The outstanding session was the convocation at 
Chapel Hill on the morning of October 12, celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the opening of the Univer- 
North Carolina, which was the first existent 
With a large 
audience comprising students, faculty, and board 
members, alumni and friends, the convocation proved 
upon whom 


sity of 
state university to begin instruction. 





to be a brilliant oceasion. The speaker 
President Frank P. Graham conferred North Caro- 
lina’s honorary degree of Doctor of Laws—was James 
B. Conant, president, Harvard University. 

President Conant’s topic was “The Future of the 
American University.” He began by extending con- 
gratulations to the University of North Carolina and 
by sketching the historical backgrounds of early 
American institutions, state and privately controlled. 

“We are also celebrating today,” said Dr. Conant, 
“the evolution of a new type of educational institu- 
tion—the American university.” Only in the past 25 
years has the true significance been apparent of the 
change from the university tradition imported to this 
continent in colonial times. “Even today there are 
those who regard the alteration as a mere temporary 
and extremely regrettable aberration to be attacked 
by drastic surgery; pruned or cut back, as it were, 
to conform to the older European model of a perfect 
university.” 

The American university, Dr. Conant said, has had 
“four ultimate sources of strength: the cultivation of 
learning for its own sake; the educational stream that 
makes possible the professions; the general educa- 
tional stream of the liberal arts; and, lastly, the never- 
failing river of student life carrying all the power that 
comes from the gregarious impulses of human beings.” 

The cultivation of learning alone produces not a uni- 
versity but a research institute; sole concern with student 
life produces in these days either an academic country 
club or a football team maneuvering under a collegiate 
banner; professional education by itself results in noth- 


ing but a trade school; an institution concerned with gen- 
eral education, even in the best liberal-arts tradition, dj. 
voreed from research and education for the professions 
is admittedly not a university but a college. Therefore 
to my mind, the future of the American university ry 
pends primarily on keeping a proper balance among | 
four traditional elements of strength. 


these 


President Conant continued with a discussion of 
general education apart from vocational education, 
The dilemma today raises such “awkward queries as: 
Have we real equality of educational opportunity 
the college level?” The speaker suggested not only 
clarification but democratic advantage in substituting 
for “higher education” the term “advanced educa. 
tion”; and he advocated, for the strengthening of 
universities, a national system of scholarships. — 

In summary, as to the balance needed in the future 
of the American university among its four elements of 
strength, Dr. Conant concluded that “in the next few 
years it is the advancement of knowledge which will be 
in need of the greatest encouragement and support.” 

Four papers on broad topics were read at various 
sessions, as follows: “A National Policy of Scientific 
Research,” by L. A. DuBridge, director, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; “The Veteran in Grad- 
uate and Professional Schools,” by George F. Zook, 
president, ACE; “The Appraisal of Graduate Work, 
Engineering,” by D. B. Prentice, president, Rose Poly- 
technie Institute (Terre Haute, Ind.) ; “The Appraisal 
of Graduate Work, Chemistry,” by W. A. Noyes, Jr., 
professor of chemistry, University of Rochester.’ 

There were four papers dealing with advanced edu 
cation in the South, as follows: “Southern Research 
in the Sciences,” by Paul M. Gross, professor oi 
chemistry, Duke University; “The Social Sciences in 
the South,” by H. W. Odum, Kenan proiessor oi 
sociology, University of North Carolina; “Southern 
Research in the Humanities,’ by James Southall 
Wilson, dean, department of graduate studies, Un- 
versity of Virginia; “The Conference of Deans ot 
Southern Graduate Schools,” by W. D. Funkhouser, 
dean, Graduate School, University of Kentucky. 

Welcoming addresses were given by Robert L. 
Flowers, president, Duke University, and by Presi- 
dent Graham. 

At the closing business session, these institutional 
officers elected for 1945-46: University ° 
Rochester, president; University of Minnesota, vice- 
president. W. W. Pierson, dean, Graduate School, 
University of North Carolina, was re-elected sectt 
tary. For the 1946 meeting, Philadelphia was chose, 
with the University of Pennsylvania as host. 
RayMonpD WALTERS 


were 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Reports ee 


TRENDS IN POSTDOCTORAL EDUCATION 


T rtanee of postdoctoral education is grow- 





THE imp¢ 
ing. That is evident from a survey I am now con- 
i tine concerning wartime and postwar trends in 


American p' stdoectoral education. The aim of this 
- js to inquire into the opinion of leaders in 
laaaati nas to the value of scholarship and research 
pevond the Ph.D., under either a fellowship or other 
wrangement. It also relates to the relationship be- 
’ such postdoctoral work and subsequent com- 





sur 


twee 

netence and achievement as a scholar or teacher and 
Ms sgt . . , . 

ssa scientist or researcher. Highlights of this survey 
ty date are briefly reported here. The information 


below is based on a limited sampling. It represents, 
a deseription of trends in postdoctoral 


t} 
nonetheless, 
none. 


equeation. 
Harvard University—Payson S. Wild, Jr., associate 
inate School, reports no special facilities for 
those holding the doctorate. Distinguished scholars may 
risit leetures as special auditors, paying special tuition. 
Departments recommend research-fellowship awards to 
Ph.D,’s of distinetion earrying instruction and library 
privileges without charge. 
"The Johns Hopkins University—Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent, reports that the university has had as many as fifteen 
tudents a year, including Fellows by Cour- 
y, those holding scholarships, and those at the Page 
& International Relations. It is his opinion that 
stwar years should see an extension of this type 
of student support. Our experience with it shows clearly 
without exception, the holders of such schol- 
ips tend to be superior men.’’ 
Stanford University—Ralph H. Lutz, dean, Graduate 
y, is very much interested in this level of education. 
Stanford University has had ‘‘a very small group com- 


= 
Z 


posed largely of holders of special fellowships, research- 
associate appointments, and members of various insti- 
tutes which have facilitated postdoctoral studies at Stan- 
ford. I believe that we at Stanford recognize the value 
of both scholarship and research, beyond the highest 
awarded degree of the university, for the development 
if the young scholar interested in research. Postdoctoral 
tducation needs more encouragement than it is receiving 


California Institute of Technology—W. V. Houston, act- 
n, Graduate School, reports that the institute has 
lvays had National Research Council Fellows and vari- 
Ns other types of postdoctoral students and scholars. 


survey of their work or qualifications as a whole has 
“er been made. Dr. Houston indicates that National 
Bes Council Fellows represent a carefully selected 
ptouy 

University of Chicago—R, W. Tyler, chairman, depart- 
nent of education, reports that the university has long 
Mad a program of postdoctoral education which involves 
bo ty 


1on to the visiting Ph.D. He further points out 


that usually the ‘‘ postdoctoral program is planned either 
around the research interests of the postdoctoral candi- 
date or around his interests in emphasizing and inter- 
preting related materials in other fields. An illustration 
of the first type is the postdoctoral fellowship provided 
by the Social Science Research Committee at the univer- 
sity. An illustration of the second type is the Collabora- 
tion Center in Human Development. A good many of 
the departments of the university believe that a major 
function of the university is that of providing post- 
doctoral training and research opportunities. ’’ 

University of Nebraska—R. W. Goss, dean, Graduate 
College, reports that a faculty research fellowship has 
just been established on a basis similar to that of the 
Guggenheim or National Research Council fellowships. 

University of Pennsylvania—Edwin B. Williams, dean, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, reports a registra- 
tion of 16 students under Ph.D. courtesy, and two Harri- 
son Fellows for research. 

University of Southern California—Rockwell D. Hunt, 
dean, Graduate School, writes that the postdoctoral pro- 
gram has been retarded by the war, but that the ‘‘ general 
idea of postdoctoral fellowships, however, meets with 
favor here; and we have hope of concrete developments 
following the war.’’ 

University of North Carolina—W. W. Pierson, dean, 
Graduate School, also reports no significant developments 
during the war period. ‘‘We have always been eager to 
afford such facilities as we have in co-operation with 
any postdoctoral plan that has been presented. Up to 
the present time, however, postdoctoral work here has 
been a matter of individual negotiation rather than 
thought of as a program for a group of people.’’ 

Advanced School of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University—Edward H. Reisner, executive officer, 
notes that there are possibilities of developing ‘‘ post- 
doctoral education in a way comparable to the postgradu- 
ate work done by doctors in our great schools of medi- 
cine.’’ 

The New School for Social Research—Alvin Johnson, 
director, notes that he has always felt ‘‘that the lack 
of adequate arrangements for such education is one of 
the great weaknesses in our system of higher education.’’ 

The Institute for Study 
Frank director, emphasizes the 
atmosphere of informality of work and implies that post- 


Advanced (Princeton)— 


Aydelotte, institute ’s 
doctoral scholarship and research must go beyond gradu- 
ate courses and relationships. At the institute a ‘‘cer- 
tain number of lectures are given and a certain number 
of seminars held, but these grow out of informal dis- 
cussions or are organized for the discussion of results 
which may be reached at any time by a given individual 
in the course of his work.’’ It has been Dr. Aydelotte’s 
view that ‘‘undergraduate colleges and graduate schools 


?? and he is ‘‘a 


are too much a slave to the course system, 
little alarmed at the indication that postdoctoral educa- 


i ig j e ; j j 36 - ” 
tion is in danger of being formalized in the same way. 
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The institute concentrates upon mathematics, economics 
and politics, and humanistie studies. It reports having 
made considerable progress in scholarly research during 
the war period, as shown by the volume of important 
publications. There are no regular courses, no required 
attendance, and no degrees or examinations. Administra- 
tive supervision is regarded as superfluous. The students, 
referred to as members, are reported to be ‘‘men and 
women of great eminence in their field who come here 
first of all to get on with their own work and, second, 
to have the help and stimulus which come from association 
with others who are working along the line of their 
speciality.’’ It is reported that the institute has at- 
tracted as members scholars who have already attained 
a high level of maturity. 

Brown University—R. G. D. Richardson, dean, Graduate 
School, believes that the better 
continue with further study and that between five and 
He ob- 


serves that such fellowships ‘‘will prove as necessary as 


Ph.D.’s in science will 
ten per cent will win postdoctoral fellowships. 
doctors’ degrees werg in 1900 and the numbers who will 
take postdoctoral work will probably be greater than the 
number of Ph.D.’s at 
Ph.D.’s attended Brown University under the program of 


that time. During the war, 79 


Research... 
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advanced instruction and research in mechanies Sponsors 
by the ESMWT, U. S. Office of Edueation, with the sup 
port of the Carnegie Corporation and the Rockefelje 
Foundation. Dr. Richardson reports that those Ph.D,’ 
included ‘‘some of the leading young mathematicians ; 
the country who were eager to get into war work and fel 
that there was an oportunity here to immerse themselya 
in the applications.’’ Fifteen of the Ph.D.’s helq post 
doctoral fellowships at the university. 


This survey indicates that postdoctoral work ey 
tinues during this wartime period, and that it yay; 
in nature at different universities. On the whole 
postdoctoral education is still limited in scope, exo) 
in the case of foundation, research-council, and othe 
fellowships. It is found to range from study at ¢) 
graduate or even undergraduate level to inforng 
contacts with eminent scholars and scientists in th 
pursuit of advanced studies and research. It jnjj 
sates the same trends reported in an earlier surye 
of 1942' for the emergence of a variety of pattern 
of postdoctoral education. 

NATHAN Israzz 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





STATE SCHOOL-BOARD ASSOCIATIONS 


RECENTLY the writer went to the educational maga- 
zines to find out just what states had school-board 
associations and just what these associations were 
He found very little information on this im- 
The paucity of information prompted 
the study which is here reported.1_ The U. S. Office 
of Education, state departments of education, and 


doing. 


portant topic. 


state education associations were requested to supply 
names and officers of state school-board associations. 
A request for information and material was then 
mailed to the president or secretary of every associa- 
tion reported. A follow-up request was sent to those 
who were tardy with their responses. 

This inquiry revealed that there were 27 active state 
the United States. A 


list of these associations by name, address, and officer 
. b 


school-board associations in 
may be secured from the writer. 

School-board 
whether or not they employed an executive secretary, 
and if so, full-time or part-time. Five states—Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Missouri, New York, and Pennsyl- 


associations were asked to indicate 


vania—did employ full-time executive secretaries; 
six states—Kansas, Kentueky, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Wisconsin—employed part-time execu- 
tive seeretaries; and 16 states did not compensate 
their seeretaries. In several of these 16 states, how- 


1The articles by Calvin Grieder and 8S. A. Romine. 
American School Board Journal, 110: 29-13, (March, 
1945), 27-28 (April, 1945) were published since this 
study was begun. 



























ever, staff members of state departments of edueatio 
or of universities were serving as_ secretaries 
Whether or not their secretarial duties were consid 
ered as a part of their total load is not known. | 
any event, the interest of such people in school-boar 
work undoubtedly made them as valuable as part 
time paid secretaries. , 
All but two of the 27 state school-board associa 
tions reported that they operated under an adopte 
constitution and by-laws. The two exceptions we 
Georgia and Utah. Membership in the Californi 
association, to cite one constitutional provision, W: 
by school district, not by individual board member 
The membership fees were graduated according } 
the average daily attendance of pupils in the distri 
The schedule follows: under 500, ADA, $5.00; 500 t 
5,000, $10.00; 5,000 to 20,000, $25.00; 20,000 an 
over, $50.00. 
An attempt was made to see how many s¢liot 
boards in each state were affiliated with the stat 
association. In Table 1 these data are summarize 
It will be noted that in Louisiana, New Jersey, 4 
Utah every school board has been enrolled in the stl 
association. In Florida, New York, North Carolin 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia a majority of the scho 
boards have been enrolled in the state associati0! 
1 For an earlier discussion of this subject, reference} 
made to the writer’s papers: SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, % 
327-328, 1942; University Administration Quarter - 
371-373, 1942; Journal of Higher Education 15: 498-40 
1944. 


















































TABLE 1 

Sc¢HoOL BOARDS IN EACH STATE HAVING SCHOOL 

ASSOCIATIONS, AND NUMBER OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS IN ASSOCIATIONS 


BER O! 


BOARD 





Number of Number 
School Boards 
Boards in Assn. 
2,890 800 
2,000 150 
171 Not given 
67 58 
1,401 Not given 
1,149 Not given 
12,000 45 
968 300 
800 160 
260 90 
67 67 
6,200 Not given 
7,500 3,000 
Missouri 8,650 135 
Montana 1,800 125 
New Jersey 557 557 
New York 850 761 
N rth Carolina 170 140 
Oklahoma 4,600 Not given 
2,542 1,962 
y 40 
161 51 
40 40 
150 120 
2,000 400 
400 110 





It is probably significant that, in most of the states 
with all or a majority of their school districts en- 
led in state associations, the number of school dis- 
ricts in the state is not large. Pennsylvania with 
1,962 of its 2,542 school districts in the state associa- 
nwas a rather notable exception. States like IIli- 
with 12,000 distriets, and Missouri with 8,650, 
bly face an impossible task to secure associa- 
Min- 
ta seems to have done exceptionally well to get 
)0 of the 7,500 districts of the state in the associa- 
ton. It should be pointed out, however, that in some 
tates, even though the percentage of districts in the 


tion membership on the part of every district. 


ssoclation may not be high, a majority of the school 
‘ildren may be represented by boards which have 
ited with the state association. 

‘wenty-two of the 27 state school-board associa- 
s reported that they had been active in support 
‘ school legislation at the last legislative session. 
vlorado, Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, and South 
kota reported no such activity. Representative 
ony on this point is furnished by Guy B. Phil- 
‘executive secretary of the North Carolina group: 
am taking time to give you a little additional infor- 
1 about our association. It has been in existence 
We began it with the idea of making 
‘contributing foree in the development of North Caro- 
lia education 


eoht wv 
ig Th vears. 


I am enclosing copies of our constitution 
aws and a brief manual. I am also enclosing a 
a legislative program which we were instrumen- 
1 accomplishing almost to 100 per cent. The asso- 
u has been a definite foree in this state, and I 
‘ve it is going to grow as the years come along. 

‘ismy belief that the next ten or fifteen years will be 


“detnitely in the hands of lay people than has been 
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true up to the present time. School-board movement is, 
to my mind, a new and significant trend in public educa- 
tion in this country. 

Eight of the 27 state associations reported publish- 
While 19 
associations did not publish journals, many of them 


ing journals for school-board members. 


indicated that they distributed mimeographed material 
The journal of the New York 
group, for example, is in its ninth year of publica- 
tion. Issues vary from 24 to 48 double-column pages. 
The contents of the September, 1944, issue revealed 


as the need arose. 


that a number of pertinent topics were being treated. 

Nine of the 27 state associations indicated that they 
had published handbooks or manuals for the help of 
school-board The 
School Boards has embarked on the ambitious project 
of publishing 21 bulletins for school-board members 
to be known as the “School Board Reference Library.” 
The most complete state manual seems to be that 
written by A. V. Overn, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, for the New York associa- 
This is a volume of 184 pages, divided into 10 


members. Illinois Association of 


tion. 
chapters. 

Twenty-six of the 27 associations indicated that 
In South Dakota the 
The Cali- 
fornia School Trustees Association, to cite one in- 
stance, held its 14th annual convention in October, 
1944. Topies listed for discussion included the fol- 
lowing: Relationship between School Board and Its 


they held an annual meeting. 
meeting seemed to be on a biennial basis. 


Administrator; Public Relations; Plans for School- 
house Building Programs; Transportation or Con- 
solidation, or a Broadened Base for School Adminis- 
tration? Teacher Salary Trends—the Single Salary 
Seale; Teacher Training—and Teacher Scarcity; 
Preschool Edueation—Should It Be a Part of the 
School System? The School Lunch—Should It Be 
Subsidized? and Dismissal for Religious Instruction. 

With school-board associations active in more than 
half the states, the question of a national organiza- 
tion has been raised. In fact the National Council 
of State School Board Associations was organized in 
1940. 
Francisco in 1942, at the time of the meeting of the 
AAAS. Mrs. I. E. Porter, secretary of the California 
association, was elected president; W. A. Clifford, 
secretary of the New York association, was made see- 


The second annual conference was held in San 


The war has made further national meetings 
The 


remained alive as may be noted from the fact that a 


retary. 
impossible. interest in a national group has 
questionnaire on the problem was sent by Alden B. 
Mills, president of the Illinois Association of School 
3oards, to many of the other state associations in 
November, 1944. 

This study would seem to support the following 


conclusions: 
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1. The success enjoyed by state school-board associa- 
tions in more than half the states warrants professional 
and lay leaders in education in those states where no 
associations are found to work for their establishment. 

2. With five state associations employing full-time and 
six, part-time, secretaries, and with capable staff mem- 
bers in state departments of education and in schools 
of education in other states giving the equivalent of part- 
time service, the need of competent secretarial leadership 
is apparent. 

3. Since in most states school districts still vary greatly 
in size it seems desirable to graduate the membership 
fees so that rural as well as city districts can belong to 
the state association. 

The great majority of the state associations have 
found that they are a potent force in securing desirable 
educational legislation. This should become one of the 
chief functions of state associations, 

5. School-board members need guidance in their task. 
Much of this help should be within the framework of the 
Thus,’ the publication of a journal and 
state associations is most 
services 


state statutes. 
various kinds by 
This, if done well, will require the 


manuals of 
desirable. 
of full-time employees. 

6. The question of a national organization needs to be 
given careful study. 

Roaup F. CAMPBELL 

DIRECTOR, 

Wma. M. STEWART SCHOOL, 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
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of Black Boy, is a study of Negro life in a northern city 
and makes an important contribution to our social history. 
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school’s record of war activities and postwar objectives, 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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gDUCATION Is NOT A DESTINATION...IT 18 A JOURNEY...ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUT? 
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CHICCL 


{ of barriers, physical 
© and political, have fenced in and 
divided the earth’s inhabitants for ages. 
Now that universal air is being opened 
for global travel, an entirely new trans- 
portation pattern is being created. 





To hasten the day when the United 
States can exert its maximum influence 


ore eeten 


for world peace, it is necessary to educate 
our people to what it means to travel 
ABOVE surface barriers. 

We are beginning to grasp the enor- 
mous implications of the airplane as a 
carrier of atomic bombs. That realiza- 





5 
Lecctloie 


tion is forced upon us. We must impose 
upon ourselves the realization that the 
airplane is equally potent as a vehicle 
for achieving spiritual, political and com- 
mercial betterments. By utilizing what 
air transport alone makes possible, civi- 
lized pursuits can be advanced and peace 
maintained. 

School teachers and administrators can 
lead in enlightening Americans to the im- 
plications of the air age. We invite their 
cooperation, their suggestions and criti- 
cisms. Please write for a free copy of 
“Air Age Education News.” 
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BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


Director, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





Air-Age Education Research Is Sponsored by American Airlines Inc. for the Advancement of 
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“The sanest, most practical statement of our national 
educational problems that I have yet seen.” —CLAUDE FUESS 
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Introduction by JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


‘‘As exhaustive an analysis within its lesser scope, as that of Thomas Aquinas in the 


Summa Theologica . . 


. the reading of this report is a stimulating experience, and pro- 


vocative far beyond the confines of formal education.’’—Hiram Haydn, N. Y. Herald 


Tribune Book Review 


‘‘No other survey has scrutinized the educational field more comprehensively or related 


it so closely to the nation’s welfare.’’—Time 


. a blueprint for post-war education that can give breadth and unity, depth and 
meaning, to the heterogeneous programs now offered by the schools and colleges of Amer- 


ica.’’—Benjamin Fine, N. Y. Times 


7th PRINTING—At all bookstores $2.00 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge 38, Mass. 











ln answer to a growing 
demand in high schools . . . 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Principles and Applications 
By T. L. Engle 


This high school psychology will help 
the student to understand himself 
and others, to recognize reasons for 
human behavior. It will help him 
in his studying, in his choice of a vo- 
cation, and in his personal relation- 
ships. Technical details have been 
omitted, but the scientific point of 
view has been emphasized and main- 
tained. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
and the SCHOOL 


By William C. Kvaraceus 


New light on the function of the school in 
relation to the control of juvenile delin- 
quency. A study of basic causes and how 
an effective program can be developed to 
counteract conditions leading to delinquency. 


RADIO and the SCHOOL 


Edited by 
Norman Woelfel &§ I. Keith Tyler 
Prepared by Staff, 


Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project 


Deals with school broadcasts, their value, 
utilization, integration with school programs 
and services. Contains many suggestions lor 
the use of radio as an educational tool. 
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